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PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS, 
[From a new Publication, so entitled.] 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 








T is rather new for a ministry to have but one advocate of 

its measures in the House of Commons,—only one man to 
fight the pitched battles with the armies of Whiggism, or to 
ward off the desuliory attacks from the adventurous marau- 
ders who start up occasionally from all quarters of the house, 
and fire their little vollies just loud and teasing enongh to 
make their silence worthy to be purchased. Even in the au- 
tocratical reign of Mr. Pitt, his attendant spirits were allowed 
now and then to exert their small energies, and the voices of 
Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Hobart, and Mr. Dundas, resounded 
during many an hour, through all the gradations of official exe 
planation and recrimination. Poor Addington, indeed, who 
most wanted assistance, had nothing to support him, except 
the stiff nonentity of his brother Hiley, and the prattling dulle 
hess of his brother Bathurst, that illustrious pair, whose very 
appearance begets ennui, and has distended more faces into a 
yawn than ever Sheridan wrinkled into smiles. But Lord 
Castlereagh is the universal and unsupported defender of every 
ministerial project. Whatever, indeed, be the subject, up 
starts Lord Castlereagh, a sort of Pericles in miniature, and 
developes his tedious thread of ideas in a speech seldom less 
than of two hours’ length; for his lordship seems to have an 
Opinion similar to the Pharisees, that he shall be beard for his 
much talking. He has no imagination, no energy either of 
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thought or language, no spirit in his manner, -His-involutions 
6f sentences have been much ridicated as rendering bis mean. 
ing frequently inaccessible ; and his adversaries and rivals baye 
generally ascribed this obscurity 10 design, and called it a stra. 
tagem to escape from any open declaration of his sentiments, 
which might be in the way of future arrangements. I do not 
think sa: £ believe Lord-Gastiergagh te be sincere-ja snosi of 
his opimions, and hore free frént uaeandid e¥asidns than most 
of the political aspirants of the day ; he has at least as much 
public integrity, and as strong claims to public confidence, as 
Mr. Ponsonby, atta vast deal more, f appretend, tian Mr, 
Canning. The perplexity of his diction I impute to that anx. 
ious laboriogsness so common to a mind inguiing but not 
acute, whose ideas being indistinct, and half-formed, can of 
course never produce clear and perfect images. His hand- 
some person; his intelligent end well-defined countenance, his 
conciliatory tone, his graceful manners, his mildness, urbanity, 
and invincible courtesy, insure him popularity and even foud- 
ness from the House of Commons, in spite of -his dullness, and 
in spite of his political erfors. Personal ant! even political 
animosity loses daily some of its rancour, from the influence of 
that gentlenesé which never irritates, and is as slow to be irri- 
tated; whose polish makes the sharpest arrow, which anger 
can shoot, glide from him harmless, and whose softness neu- 
trafizes the orest acrid venom. 


MR. CANNING. 


Among the foremost of those whose pretensions exceed 
their merits, and whose pretensions have been allowed, may be 
placed Mr. Canning—a gentleman whom fottune, in a joke, 
has pushed above bis natural elevation, to be pointed at as the 
quintessence of wit and statesmanship. The great character 
istic of this orator is his mock ithportance ; he setvars always to 
walk on stilts. Whatever be the subject, whether he is pre 
senting a petition or délivering alaboured harangue, he always 
speaks in the game measured tone and set manner. He dares 
not be familiar ; nware perhaps of the slender title by which 
he holds his reputation, he will not descend into the open and 
common area, but keeps himself from too near attack behind 
ihe formal entrenchinent of a constant gravity. It may seem 
some contradiction to this to state that Mr. Canning affects to 
be a joker; but his jokes are all of the dry and scholastic sort, 
sarcisms which repél—not pleasantries whivh attract. His 
great excellence is the schdbl-taughr taste by which he shuus 
all vulgarities in opinion and diction, and is enabled sometimes 
to throw a classical airy over a common subject: bis great de- 
fect is that he does not think. All he says partakes of the 
mustiness Of mémory; it is uttered with the tone of — 
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talks by hoak,and haspone of the glowing freshness and cheer- 
ing brightness yf thoughts newly combined, or newly creaied 
by the genius of the speaker. Mr. Canning seems to consider 
himself in his way as without a rival; bat there are some 
oung men in the house who may be expected to reach, and 
even outrun him. Mr. Grant, jun. with most of bis defects, 
bas a great deal more fancy and more learning; Mr. Ped and 
Mr. Robiysen haye bis smartness and classical recollection, 
without the same injudicious assumption of importance. 


u —— 





LOV £, 
[From St. Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature.] 


OVE is, in children, amoral sentiment, which manifests 
4 itself in them lang befure they are aware of the distinc 
tion of sex, They have greater sensibility and acuteness in 
discovering a pleasant and comely countenance than we should 
imagine. Rousseau told me that the writers in the French 
Encyclopedia haying given a ball where he happened to be 
present, the plan was to begin by Fontcnelle, then above ninety 
years of age, anda pretty litle girl of seven oreight. Scarcely, 
however, had the child cast her eyes on the wrinkled forehead 
and sunken cheeks of Fontenelle, than she drew back her 
haud, and burst into tears. The Nestor of philosophers was 
hurt, thinking it, no doubt, strange that he, who was in such 
request among all classes. af society, should be shunned by a 
child, alive gnly to the instinct of nature, He was then ren- 
dered conscious, notwithstanding the remaining vigour of his 
mind, of the decreptitude of his body, by the fright into 
which it put a child; and he received the serious lesson, that 
the two extremes af our career form an unpleasant coptras', ip 
ibe commencement of life, aud at the approach of death. 
Children, however, seck with great ardour the society of 
childceu of their own age, and the prettiest are always the 
most welcome: their affection is often fixed on a single come 
panion to the exclusion of the gihers. It is curious to see a 
little zirl desirous to make herself agreeable to a boy, but still 
keeping a certain distance, while he thinks of nothing but of 
doing what can please her. Who has nat taken delight in ob- 
serving children engaged in their amusements, in listening to 
their promises of perpetual cordiality, in observing their little 
Jealousies, and the disquietudes of which they are productive? 
The degree of attachment between gne child aud anather, and 
thejr consequent disappointment when any thing interteres 
with its gratification, ts much greater than people generally 
Wagine. vA philosophic eye may trace in these early habits 
2Z38 the 
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the origin of future character. Hardly is a little girl ableto 
walk, before she takes a pleasure in looking at herself in the 

lass, and in adjusting her dress; she watches her doll-witha 
Find of maternal care. She delights in singing almost from 
the moment that she is able to speak, and of all kinds of songs, 
she prefers those that are indicative of affection. A boy, on 
the other hand, neglects dress, and thinks chiefly of arms and 
active exercise ; he tukes a pleasure in extracting & sound 
from drums and trumpets, in radaing, leaping, and climbing; 
and he is supremely happy when be has at his disposal a 
wooden sword or sabre. Even in these early years, we seea 
marked contrast between the sexes, the one absorbed in the 
thought of exploits, the other in sentiments of affection ; the 
one is evidently made to protect, the other to be loved and 
protected, 

Let us then endeavour to lay before each the duties result. 
jing from aff ction, before the purity of the nataral feeling be 
tainted in them by the manners of society. Let us shew them 
the laws which regulate affection, as they are displayed in all 
the works of nature, which unite the one to the other by con- 
jugal harmony. Let us open a passage to the torrent at its 
fountain-head, that when it comes to descend from the moun- 
tain, it may not ravage the lands which it ought to fertilize, 

Amiable children! choose in the age of innocence a model 
which m. y affo.d you a sale guide in the age of passion. Yoo, 
who have equally to dread cor.upt society, and the wanderings 
of your own hearts, follow, L entreat you, the path of nature, 
which never Jeads astray. In a virtuous object, you find col- 
lected both the beauty that is scattered on the earth, and the 
virtue that is derived from Heaven. Such an attachment will 
create in you the love of industry, along with courage, con- 
stancy, humanity, and piety. Cherish such affections early, if 
you wish them to continue with you to the last. The attach- 
ments which remain ‘till old age, are generally those which 
have been formed in the early period of life, because youthful 
attachments are generally most innocent, and exempt from 
mercenary considerations, 

But to whaiever object you attach yourself, remember that 
it is transient like yourself, A day will come when you will oo 
longer hear the voice of her you love, when she will cease to 
dwell in her accustomed habitation, or to direct her steps to 
meet you in the grove. What consolotion can you then pot 
sess if you have not long accustomed yourself to put your 
hopes in Heaven? Comfort yourself with tne hope of meeting 
your partner in another world. You may safely say to yout. 
self, Why should 1 not flatter myself? What would an ia 
sulated mind do even in Parasise? Cicero 1s delighted with 
the prospect of meeting there with Lalius, Cato, Scipio,-and 
other 
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other great men; a fecling entertained by him ‘along with 
every sage. They seek solitude on earth that they may be out 
of the way of the perverse ; in Heaven they will seek society, 
because it-is the assemblage of the good. Doubiless the pure 
piads who, in a humble situation, have fulfilled the first duties 
of mature, will be admitted there, as well as those who have 
held:;begher charges’ Lt is the part of an affectionate heart, 
navonly 40 love thosewhom it bas Jeft in this world, but to de- 
sire anion with them in Heaven. 





Character of the late Countess of ‘Bandon. 
[From‘the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1816.] 


HOSE who had the happiness of knowing Lady Bindon 
will readily acknowledge, that few persons were ever 
gifted with a sounder and more excellent understanding. This 
was evident from her conversation, and from her letters, which 
were indved models of epistolary composition. Those more 
intimate with her father (who for many years occupied the 
first seat at the treasury board of Ireland) diseovered in her 
the same strength of mind, and energy of disposition, but 
tempered with the most unassuming modesty of disposition, 
and blended with the most exteusive and general information, 
Possessed of more ample me ins than are commonly allotted 
even to those of the most elevated rank, she indulged her 
taste in the formation of a valuable library, in the cultivation 
of botanical and agricultaral parsuits, and in forwarding every 
‘useful undertaking ; extending her aid io many of the most 
useful establishments in Dublin, as well as to the Cork instita- 
‘tion and farming society of the neighbourhood ; whilst the 
‘improvements at Castle-Bernard (to which she’ was much at- 
tached, and from which she was seldom long absent), con- 
ducted by her own judgement, are suthcient evidences of its 
correctness. 

[t was, however, for the Christian graces of charity, that 
Lady Bandon was most peculiatly aud pre-emineatly distiu- 
guished, and which in her proceeded “ out of a pure heart 
and a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” 

By her sule bounty she supported, for many years, a school for 
@4 young women, now united to the general female school of 
Bandon, of which sue was the patrovess anid foundiess, and 
whichis conducted on such an ample scale of liberality, as 
would do credit to any place io the united kinglom. Oo the 
first opeaing of this institution, avout three years since, Lady 
Bandon was truly addressed by an abie clergyman (now also 
called into eternity), in the emphatic words of Job—* When 
the 
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the ear heard her, then it blessed ber, and whea the eye six 
her, it gave wikvess to ber, because she dekvered ‘the poor that 
ened, and the fatherless, an him that bad nyne to help bin, 
The blessing of hun that was ready to perish came upon her, 
and she cuured ihe widow's Leart to singfor joy.” Never pers 
haps were the lamentations of the poor, and of the rich, united 
with greater sincerity, than ia bewailing the decewse of s0' ver 
perajed acharactor, which was indeed regarded as a pybli¢ ene 
Jamity in the district where she resided, and where ber me. 
mory is likely to be as Jong and beneficially remembered, as 
the good she performed was durable and extensive ; thus prae. 
tically proving how greatly the sincere Christian, “ who does 
allto the glory of God,” may advance, even in this life, to. 
wards that perlection, which is to be consummated hereafter, 

Lacy Bandon possessed a mind too powerfully susceptible 
for the huwan tenement to which itwas consigned ; and whist 
she extended to all within her circle the sympathy of her 
heart, her death was accelerated by her anxiety for the fate of 
a wach-loved son; and it pleased the Almighty to summon 
her to himself, there to receive the reward promised to those 
who, like her, were “ not weary in welldoing,” before the cer. 
tainty of a loss which she could net be expected to survive 
was ¢stablished. 

But itis not for man to arraign the dispensation of omni- 
potence, nor for “ the thing made, to say to him that formed 
n, Why has thou done thus ?” And those who loved this excel- 
lent person, should therefore vot repine at ber translation from 
the sorrows and trials incideat to 4 probatianary state, to that 
heavenly scene, where she “ eaters into the joy of her Lord,” 
and to which she Jaoked forward with the eye of faith under 
every trial—iar there are.no afflictions so powerful, and no dif- 
ficulties so overshadowing, but that through their opacity, the 
wue believer is able to discover, by its powerful influence, the 
gays of divine mercy. Although Lady Bandon had not com- 

. pleted her 48tb year, she had long since aitained to that un- 
spotied life which is described io scripture to be old age, 
-* being made.pertect in a short time, she fulfilled a long time. 
Her soul pleased the. Lord, therefore hasted he to take her 
from among the wicked,” 

The following iaseription on an unostentatious monument, 
commemorativeot her virtues, has lately been erected, adjoin 
ing that of Judge Bernard, in the parish church of Bally- 
modan, co. Cork, 

* Near this place are deposited the mortal remains of Har- 
riet Catherine Conatess of Bandon, daughter of Richard Eail 

of Shannon, and wile.of Francis Karl of Bandon, by whom 

, this monument is erecied. In her the.diguified graces.of sH- 

perior life were, by .a.cate feligity of combination, united oo 
tue 
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the ttiremitting exercise of virtues truly Christian. May her 
dtieffected piety, conjigal affection, parental tenderness, and 
charity alive to every call of distress, prove as beneficial in 
their eXatnple as they have been lamented in their loss! She 
died at. Castle Bernard, on the 7th of July, 1815, in the 48th 
year of her age. 

The same monument is also destined to record the memory 
of two of her sons, the Hon. Francis Bernard, hieutenant of 
the Yih light dracoons, who died in Portugal, in the service of 
bis country, the 24th of January, 1813, in the 24th year of his 
age; and the Hon. Henry Boyle Bernard, cornet of ‘the king's 
dragoon guards, who gloriously fell ‘in the battle of Waterioo, 
ontlie 18th of June, 1915, in the 1Sth year of his age. 

Your’s, &e. 
PEREGRINUS, 


The Palace of Chantilly. 


{from a new Publication, entitled Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
said to be written by Mr. Walter Scott.] 





HE Prussian hussars were seen to the greatest advantage 

in the superb stables of Chantilly, which have escaped 

the fury that levelled its palace. The huge and stately vault, 
which pride, rather than an attention to utility, had constructed 
forthe stud of the Prince of Conde, is forty feet high, twe 
hundred yards in length, and upwards of thirty-six feet ia 
width. This magnificent apartment, the enormity of whose 
proportions seemed better calculated for the steeds of the king 
of Brobdignag than for Hoayhnhams of the ordinary size, 
had once been divided into suitable ranges of stalls, but these 
have been long demolished. In the centre arises a magnificent 
dome, sixty fect in diameter, and ninety feet in height; and in 
asort of recess beneath the dome, and fronting the principal 
entrance, isa superb fountain, falling into a huge shell, and 
dashing over its sides into a large reservoir, highly ornamented 
with architectural decorations. This fountain, which might 
grace the court of a palace, was designed for the ordiniry 
supply of the stable. The scale of imposing magnificence 
upon which this building was calculated, althoagh at war with 
common sense and the fitness of things, must, in its original 
State of exact order and repair, have impressed the mind with 
high ideas of the power and consequence of the prince by 
Whom it was plenned and executed ; and whose naine (Louis 
Henry de Bourbon, seventh prince of Conde,) stands yet re- 
corded in an inscription, which, supported by two mutilated 
genii, is displayed above the fountain. Bat what would bave 
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been the mortification of that founder could he have witnessed, 
as we did, the spacious range, with all its ornaments, broken 
down and ‘defaced, as if in studied insult; while its high and 
echoing vault rung to the shouis, screams, and gambols, of a 
huudred or. two of the dirtiest hussars and lancers that ever 
came off a march, while the shrill cries of their haif-starved 


and miserable horses added a wild but appropriate wCCom panie 


ment. Yet, whatever his felings might have been to winness 
such pollution, they would have been inferior to those with 
which his ancestor, the Great Conde, would have heard hat 
the Samaritan partizins who occupied Cuantilly tormed part of 
an invading army which had marched, almost without opposi- 
tion, from the frontiers to the c pital, and naw held in their 
disposal the fates of the house of Bourbon and of the kingdom 
of France. 

The old domestic of the family, who guided me through 
these remains of decayed magnificence, cast many a grieved 
and mortified glance upon the irreverent apd mischievous sol- 
diers as they aimed the buts of their lances at the re maining 
pieces of sc ulpture, or amused themselves by mimicking bis 

own formal address and manner. “ An, les barbares! les bite 
bares ‘"—I could not refuse assent to this epithet, which he 
eovfided to my ear in a cautious whisper, accompanied witha 
suitable shrug of the shoulders; but | endeavoured to qualify 
it with another train of refl. -ctions :—“ Et pourtant, Mon ami, 
si ce n’etoit pas ces gens-la!”—“ Ah out, Monsieur, sans eux 
nous n’aurions peut etre jumeis revi notre bon Dac—Assure- 
ment c’est un revenant bon—imois aussi, il faut avouer qu'il est 
Fevenu eu asseZ mauvaise compagnie.” 

At some distance from these magnificent stables, of which 
(as frequently bappens) the exterior dves more honour to the 
architect’s taste than the inside to his judgement, are the me- 
Jancholy remains of the palace of the Prince of Conde, 
where the spectatur can no longer obey the exbortation of the 
poet,— 

“ Dans sa pompe elegante, admirez Chantilly, 
De heros en heros, d’age en age embelli.” 


The splendid chateau once corresponded in magnificence 
with the superb offices which we bad visited, bur now its ves. 
tiges alone remain, a mass of neglected ruins amid the broad 
Jake and canals which tiad been constructed for its ornament 
and defence. This beautiful palsce was des: royed hy the ree 
volutionary mob of Paris early in the evil comumeouons. The 
materials, with the lead, iron, carpenter's work, &c. were piled 
up, by those who approprinted them, im what was called Le 
Petit Chateau, a smaller edifice annexed to the principal palace, 
and communicating with it by acuuseway. Tuus the small 
9 cha- 
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chateau was saved from demolition, though not from pillage. 
Chantilly. and itg demesnes were sold as national property ; bat, 
thé purchasers having fuiled to pay the price, it reverted to the 
uke ; so that the king, upon his restoration, had no difficulty 
in teinstaling the Duke of Bourbon. Thé lesser chateau has 
beth lately refitted in a hasty and simple style, for the reception 
of the legitimate proprietor; but the style of the repairs 
inakes an unavoidable and mortifying contrast with the splen- 
dor of the original decorations. Rich embossed ceilings and 
cafved wainscot are coarsely daubed over with white-wash and 
sizé-paint, with which the remains of the original gilding and 
scilpture form a melancholy association. The frames alone 
remained of those numerous and huge mirrors, 








“ Tn which he of Gath, 
Goliath, wight have seen his giant-bulk 
Whole without stooping, towering crest and all,” 


Bat the French artizans, with that Jack of all feeling of con- 
venance, or propriety, which has well been described as a prin- 
cipal deficiency in their national character, have endeavoured 
to make fine things out of the frames themselves, by occupying 
the room of the superb plates of glass with paltry sheets of 
blue paper, patched over with gilded fleurs-de-lis—-an expe- 
dient the pitiful effect of which may be easily conceived. If 
lunderstood my guide rightly, however, this work ought notto 
be severely criticised, being the free-will offering of the inha- 
hitants of Chantilly, who had struggled, in the best manner 
their funds and taste would admit, to restore the chateau to 
something like an habitable condition, when it was again to be 
possessed again by its legitimate owner. This is the more 
likely, as the furniture of the duke’s own apartment is plain, 
simple, and in good taste. He seems popular among the inha- 
bitants, who, the day preceding our arrival, had, under all the 
unfavourable circumstances of their situation, made a little 
fete to congratulate him upon his restoration, and to hail the 
white flag, which now once more floated from the dome of the 
offices, announcing the second restoration of the Bourbons. 
Beside the little chateau are the vestiges of what was once 
the principal palace ; aud which, as such, might well have ac- 
commodated the proudest monarch in the world. It was si- 
tuated on a rock, aud surrounded by profound and broad 
ditches of the purest water, built in a style of the richest 
Gothic architecture, and containing within its precincts every 
accommodation which pomp or luxury could desire. The de- 
Molition has been so complete, that little remains excepting 
the vaults from which the castle arose, and a ruinous flight of 
double steps, by which yisitors formerly gained the principal 
Vou. 56. SA en- 
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entrance. The extent, number, and intricacy, of the subterra. 
neous. vaults were such as to afford a retreat for robbers and 
banditti, for which reason the entrances have been built up by 
order of the police. The chateau, when in its splendour, com. 
municated with a magnificent theatre, with an orangery and 
greenhouse of the first order, and wus surrounded by a number 
of separate parterres, or islands, decorated with statuary, with 
jets d'eau, with columns, and with vases, forming a perspective 
of the richest architectural magnificence. All is now de. 
stroved; aud the stranger only learns, from the sorrowful tale of 
his guide, that the wasted and desolate patches of ground, in. 
itersected by the canals, once bore, and deserved, the names of 
the gallery of vases, the parterre of the orangerie, and the 
island of love. Such and so sudden is the downfal! of the 
proudest efforts of human magnificence. Let us console our. 
selves, my dear friend, while we look from the bartizan of the 
old mansion upon the Jake, and its corresponding barrier of 
mountains, that the beauties with which nature herself has 
eraced our country are more imperishable than those with 
which the wealth and power of the house of Bourbon once de- 
corated the abode of Chantilly. 

I way add, that the neighbourhood of Chantilly exhibits 
nore picturesque beauty than [ had yet remarked in France, 








-lccount of Shah Abbas, and Mahmood of Ghizni. 
| From Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia.J 
SHAH ABBAS. 


AX event occurred after this victory, (over the Tarks,) 
which is alike characteristic of the times,and of the hero 
by whom tt was gained. AsShab Abbas sat upon the field of 
batile, carousing with some of his chief officers and some of 
the principal captives, a man of uncommon stature and sol- 
dier-like appearance, was led past by a youth, who had just 
made him prisoner. The king demanded who that was: “ I 
belong to the Kurd family of Mookree,” said the captive. 
The king happened to have an officer of the house of Mookree 
in his service, of the name of Roostum Beg, who he knew had 
a blood feud with the family of the prisoner. “ Deliver that 
captive to Roostum Beg,” said the king ; but that chief re- 
fused to receive him. “ [ hope your majesty will pardon ine,” 
he said; “ my honour, it is true, calls for his blood, but [ have 
made a vow never to take advantage of an enemy, who is 
bound, and in distress!” Tunis noble and generous speech 
scemed to reflect upon the king, who, in his irritation, oar to 
the 
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the captain of the guards to strike off the head of the pri- 
soner. The gigantic Kurd, the moment he heard this com- 
wand, broke the cords with which be was fettered, drew his 
dagger, and darted _upon Abbas. ' A struggle ensued > and, in 
the general hurry of ail to aid their sovereign, every light was 
extinguished, and no one dared to strike in the dark, lest he 
should pierce the monarch instead of the enemy. After a mo- 
went of inexpressible horror, all were relieved by hearing the 
king twice exclaim, “ I have seized his hand! I have seized 
his hand!” Order was restored, and lights brought. The 
brave, but unfortunate, captive was slain by a hundred swords; 
and Abbas, who had wrested the dagger from his hand, re- 
seated himself in the assembly, and continued (according to 
his historian) “ to drink goblets of pure wine, and to receive 
the heads of his enemies, ’till twelve o’cluck at night.” 











































The attack of Mahmood upon Isfahan, the capital, was 
matked with the usual crueltics : he put to death, without dis- 
linction of age or sex, all who tried to escape from the scene 
of calamity. On the 21st of October, the king caine out of 
his palace, clad in deep mourning ; he walked, attended by the 
nobles of his court, throagh the principal streets in Isfahan ; 
he bewailed aloud the misfortunes of his reign ; imputed them 
to the bad advice be had received ; proclaimed his intention to 
abdicate bis throne; and tried to console the wretched multi- 
tude, by whom he was surrounded, with the hopes of more 
happiness under a better government than his had been. The 
day after that on which Hussein took this solemn leave of hi; 
subjects, he signed a capitulation, by which he resigned his 
crown to Mahinood ; and on the 25d of October, leaving Is- 
fuhan, attended by some of his nobles, and 300 of his troops, 
he moved towards the Affghan camp. His ungenerous enemy 
could not refrain from insulting ihe fallen monarch ; and the 
melancholy procession was commanded to halt within a short 
distance of the tents, on the pretext that Mahmood was 
wleep. After this delay, which would have been (according 
tothe usage of the country) degrading to one of his subjects, 
he was at last permitted to proceed to the palace of Ferraha- 
bad, where he was introduced into a great hall, or saloon, in 
which he found his conqueror seated ; and he had reached the 
centre of the room before the haughty Affzhan rose to receive 
him. Hussein immediately addressed him in the following 
words: * Son, since the great suvereigu of the universe docs 
dot will that L should reign any longer, and the moment has 
cone which he bas appointed for thy ascending the throne of 
Persia, 1 resign the empire to thee. May thy reign be pros- 
perous " After this speech, he took the booral, or royal 
plume of feathers, from his turban, and gave it to the vizier of 

3 A 2 Mahmood; 
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Mahmood ; but that prince refused to accept it from any other 
but the monarch t6 whom it belonged. The meek -Hussein 
rose, took it from the minister, and while bis arrogant enemy 
remained in his seat, he placed the rich emblem of royal power 
in his turban, and exclaimed, “ Reign in peace!” After the 
usual refreshments of tea and coffee had been served, Muh. 
mood deigned for the first time to speak to his captive: 
“ Such” he observed, “ is the instability of human grandeur, 
God disposes of empires as he pleases; he takes them from one 
to give to another: but I promise ever to consider you as my 
father, and to undertake nothing without your advice.” 

The degraded Hussein was compelled next day to attend 
another ceremony at his palace in Isfahan, where he did ho. 
mage, with all his nobles, to the Affghan sovereign of Persia, 
After this public submission, he was confined ina small palace, 
where he remained seven years; when a reverse of fortune, 
which threatened their own downfall, led his enemies to put an 
end to his existence. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 


—— 
ON THE USE OF COFFEE, 


HE coffee tree is a native of Arabia, where it grows wild 
on the hills of Yemen, a barren tract of country cele- 
brated for little else than the production of this shrub. ‘This 
grows, in general, to the height of a few fret, and presentsa 
beautiful appearance; the fruit or berry being of a deep red 
colour, surrounded with leaves of white. It is an evergreen, 
and at all seasons of the year is fu'l loaded with flowers and 
fruit. The flower is highly odoriferous, and resembles that of 
the jasmine. When gathered, it is brought to the port of 
Achen, and thence exported to various parts of the globe. 
Although now held in such universal esteem ihroughout thé 
east, its first discovery arose in a very accidental wanner: A 
yveasant had formerly observed that the cattle browsing on the 
Pills in Arabia were remarkably frolicsome and sportive, aflet 
feeding on a certain shrub. He communicated what he bad 
obseived to the superior of a neighbouring convent, who, in- 
duced by curiosity, tried an infusion of the plant, and finding 
it had an excellent effect to clear the head, enliven the spirits, 
relieve the bowels, &c. recommended it to his brethren, and 
its eputation spreading, it passed into general use throughout 
all Arabia. 
It was not known in Europe ’till 1650, but is now cultivated 
in Persia, in the East Indies, and in America, though the 
Arabian 
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Arabian toffee is very superior in flavour and quality to the 
other kinds. The virtues of this plant are but impertectiy 
known and enjoyed by the greater part of the community, 
who are contented to use articles of diet hot nearly so nutri- 
tious and agreeable, and at the same time equally, it not. more 
expensive. 

The poor, for instance in this kingdom, indulge in a general 
end indiscriminate use of tea, With regard to the virtues of 
this herb, that it possesses any, has been much questioned by 
many, well acquainted with its nature. The degree of nous 
yishipent contamed in it, is certainly small, aud depends chiefly 
on the quantity of mk and sugar that may be added to it. 
But be weak imfusign of it commonly drank by the labouring 
classes, and often boiling hot, with little of these ingredients 
iningled with it, can hardly fail to prove injurious. 

ic not only forms, in a great measure the morning meal, and 
is made. the basis, though a frail one, that is to support the sub- 
sequent fatigues of the day, but is often culled in, as an auxili- 
ary at dinner, and is the solace of the wearied labourer on his 
return to his cottaze at night, when the hungry family in gene 
ral endeavour to satiate their craving appetites on this meagre 
and unsatisfying beverage. [tis matter of surprise how nume 
bers of the poor are able to work as they do, on such scanty 
nourishment; but habit will aceustom us to almost any kind of 
subsistence ’ull it becomes familiar, and at last even grateful. 
Bat may nota better and still more grateful substitute be found. 
This substitute is coffee. [ts praises have been detailed by pens 
both noble and ignoble, and its virtues have been appreciated 
and enjoyed by the most eminent characters in literature, or in 
the departweuts of arts and arms, Count Rumford, a literary 
nobleman, was such an udvocate for its use, that he wrote a 
sinall treatise, setting forth its excellent properties, the best way 
of exiracting them, and earnestly recommending it to the use 
of the community at lorge. . So bigh an opinion bad this no- 
bleman of coffee, that be says, when in pursuing his scieutifie 
labours, he met with anusual difficulties, an additional potation 
seldom failed to clear bis thoughts, and stimulate bis invention 

to overcome the obstructions that opposed it. Voltaire was so 
passionately fond of u, ihat he generally bad seme prepared 
with milk, on his table at bis bed-side, to quickea the ardour of 
his genius, and assist the flights of his fine imagination. The 
Abbe Delille, the most celebrated and beautifal of the French 
inodern poets, has devoted several verses in one of his pieces, 
in which he gratefully acknowledges the useful aid he had de- 
rived from his beloved beverage, the pleasing inspiration it bad 
given to his faney, and the fresh stimulus it bad communicated 
to his mental exertions. ‘To none have its animating and 
senethening properties been more acceptable than to travel- 
lers 
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Jers in various countries. Barberini, a celebrated Italian, and 
an enthusiastic traveller, when traversing the Alps, professes to 
be periectly indifferent to other luxuries, and as able chearfully 
to subsist for severa! days on bread and water; but to lose his 
morning cup of coffee, with which he could proceed with fresh 
ardour, and fortified against the early damps of the mountains, 
was a privation he could not support. And Lempriere, an 
English surgeon, when travelling through the country of Mos 
rocco, says, that in his progress over its often desert and arid 
places, under a scorching sun, what chiefly supported him un- 
der the fatigues of the way, and pressure of the climate, was 
an occasional refreshment of coffee, which anew invigorated 
his strength, and cheered his. spirits, to pursue his toilsome 
journey. 

To most of the nations of the east, it constitutes their chief 
luxury, and is their most frequent and favourite solace and re- 
fieshment.. The various tribes of wandering Arabs, in their 
diet abstemious in the extreme, subsisting chiefly on barley 
bread, and the fruit of the date tree, find their highest enjoy- 
ment when, assembled in a circle round their nightly fires, they 
drink their. coffee, and with lively gestures, engave with ar- 
dour in their rude, but energetic converse. The Turk, phleg- 
matic by nature, and prone to musing, delights in quaffing this 
sedative plant, whose qualities powerfully assist bis contempla- 
tions, and under his delightful climate and serene sky may belp 
to picture bis fancied paradise to view. 

The refreshing and enlivening powers of this invaluable be- 
verage, are generally allowed, at least by those who are at all 
accustomed .o its use. It has often proved an effectual remedy 
for the head-ache; and, for lowness of spirits, there is none, 
perhaps, more pleasing and effectual. And its exhilarating 
influeuces are not like those of tea, affording a transitory eles 
vation to the spirits, and often leaving a more distressing de- 
pression behind; but it diffuses its benign effects through the 
whole system; invigorating the exhausted powers both of 
body and of mind, setting free the fancy, and imparting a de- 
lightful and permanent flow to the spirits, It adds wings to 
the thouglits of the contemplative, or gives a fresh charm to 
the social circle, by promoting the sallies of the thoughts, 
and affording a powertul excitement to the pleasures of con- 
versation. 

But leaving these pleasing qualities more to those who have 
Jeisure and taste to enjoy them, is i not a pity that its use 
should be so much confined to the higher classes of society ? 
That it is both strengthening and nutritious ts generally ade 
mitted. Might it not then with great advantage be made a 
common article of dict among the poor? ‘They would find it 
much cheaper, and after atime a much mere gratelul beverage 
than 
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than tea. They have an idea that it is attended with more ex- 

nce and trouble, but this is in a great measure erroneous, 
Row the very poor will not scruple to use the best tea, at seven 
or eight shillings a pound, whereas a pound of good coffee 
may be had for a third part of the money. The preparation 
is very simple. Boil a small quantity in water a few minutes, 
and with the addition of a little milk and brown sugar, it wilt 
furnish a nourishing and agreeable repast for a whole family. 
And this elegant beverage is in a great measure free from those 
pernicious effects which tea so often produces on the nerves, 
such as terrors, palpitations, disturbed sleep, Xc 

And the whole tribe of. vinous liquors may certainly yield to 
itthe palm of preference. They may fora time stimulate the 
spirits, and render their votary merry, but they possess not its 
soft and sedative influence on the mind and fancy, soothing the 
cares of the one, and dissipating the clouds of the other, and 
colouring futurity into bright and pleasing images. And if it 
is so powerful a solace to the wearied body, or mind exhausted 
by study, there is no better preparative, perhaps, for a journey, 
or more permanent stimulus to bodily exertion. 

In proof of this take the following well-authenticated anec- 
dote: In one of the northern latitudes, a vessel, employed, 
most likely, in the fishery, got completely embayed in the ice, 
so that the crew were obliged to endeavour, if possibile, 10 cut 
open a passage. ‘Twenty men were selected for this severe 
undertaking, who began early in the morning. By mid-day 
eleven of this number were obliged to give up the work, being 
exhausted; the remaining nine continued their labour to the 
close of the day. On enquiry it appeared that they had, pre- 
vious to their commencing, taken a breaklast of strong coffee, 
while the others, so soon wearied, had endeavoured to sustain 
their strength by the frequent drinking of spirits. 

On the continent, where coffee is in much greater estimation 
and use than in England, they certainly have a superior method 
of preparing it. Few foreigners relish what is procured at 
most of our inns. In France and Germany, however inferior 
they may be in the other comforts of travelling, the luxury of 
good coffee is almost universally to be met with. And what is 
singular, in Sweden, in the cottage of the poorest peasant, you 
are generally presented with excellent coffee. Indeed were the 
agreeable and sanative powers of this valuable beverage more 
known, it would, no doubt, become a more general favourite. 
At present it is trom ignorance of hese chiefly, that it is held 
in such inferior estimation. But the power of prejudice and 
of habit often withhold people from the use of whai wouid 
prove their highest Juxary. It was a long tume before the 
Neapolitans (throug the imfluence of prejudice) could be in- 
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duced to eat potatoes, which are now got into good credig 
among then, ei 

Let the trial but be made, and ijt may not be too much tg 
aflirm, that experience would soon confirm what has now been 
said, in the praises of coffee, apd if health and gratification are 
consulied, would confer on if a permanent and decided prefer. 
ence. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


CHELMSFORD. ASSIZES, Marcu 15. 
SUTTON 0. BARKSWORTH AND ANOTHER, 


HIS wasn aciion of a novel sort. Lt was brought against 

the defendants as owners of a vessel called the Gunsop, 
for salvage of the lives of. five seamen, ond also a very small 
part of the vessel, The ddfendants had paid 50]. into Court. 
‘The plaintiff, Sutton, is resident at Colchester, in, that county, 
and is owner of a small vessel called Success... The master of 
the vessel gave the, following account of the transaction ;— 
That on the 6th December Jast it was blowing a very heavy 
gale of wind, wiiha rolling sea, and there were several ships 
in the offing making signals of distress. ° He went out with the 
intention of assisting a large Russian vessel on the sands, when 
he perceived the Gunson lying on her beam-ends, and per- 
ceived some men sinking to the wreck. He immediately 
turned his attention towards them, and with great danger and 
difficulty saved the mate and four men from imevitable dea h; 
they also picked up a yard,a boom, and some other pieces of 
‘the vessel, of no great value, not in the whole amounting 
to 50). 

This case being proved, Mr. Marryatt, for the defendants, 
said they were not at all liable in this action; for with respect 
to those parts of the vessel, for which salvage was due, the de- 
fendants had given notice to the plaintiff that they had de- 
livered them to the underwriters, and therefore what was due 
on that head was due from the underwriters, and not from the 
defendants. With respect to the other head of claim, namely, 
salvage for the lives of the men, no such claim cxisted in our 
law. It was a duty of humanity which the plaintiffs were 
wiorally bound to perform; at mostit could only be consis 
dered as work and Jabour done for the defendant's servants. 
And it had been ruled, that where a servanthad broke his leg 
in his master’s employ, the master was not bound to pay the 
doctor. The defendants, however, thougly they were — lie 
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able for any thing, had nevertheless paid-50l, into Court, which 
was abundant compensation for the use of, the pluintifi’s vessel 
for the day on which tt was eccupied. 

Mr. Justice Abbott saia that this action was the first instance 
he had ever recollected of a claim being made for saving: the 
life ofa man. There could not be any saivage for the life of man, 
for salvage was a reward proportioned to the value of the 
thing saved ; but the law contemplated the life of man as 
above all measure of value. It was considered in law as ines- 
timable, and ajihough no recompence could in this case ‘be 
legally demanded on that ground, he was sure that the huma- 
nity of British seamen would always be equally exerted on be- 
half of their fellow-creatures in distress. Wiih respect to the 
articles of the vessel which were saved,and for which a. sal- 
vage would be due, the defendants had disclaimed all title to 
them, and therefore they were not chargeable on that_head. 
The only way in which the defendants might be at all char- 
geable in thisaction wight be for work and Jabour, and saving 
the servants of the defendants for the plaintiil’s benefit. The 
measure of this sort of benefit saved to the defendants, would 
be the valae of the services so saved. The jury would on this 
head consider whether the 501. paid into court would satisfy 
this part of the case. Verdict for the defendants. 





KINGSTON ASSIZES, April 3. 
MAYHEW Vv. THE REV. J. LOCK. 


This was an action for assault and false imprisonment against 
a magistrate of Surrey. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow stated the particulars of the case. He 
ssid he was glad to see that the defendant had made this 
cause a special jury, because they would judge temperately of 
the amount of damages to be awarded against a brother ma- 
gistraie for an act of tyrannical oppression. The questioa 
of damages would be the only ove they had to consider, for 
his conduct was clearly indefensible at law. The plaintifi was 
tithing man of Chart, in that county, and on the 22d Septem- 
ber last he executed a warrant of the defendant's by taking 
4 person into custody for some assault, or other trivial offence. 
He liad to carry him to Farnham, which was near nine miles 
fiom his own home; and when before the defendant, he asked 
to be allowed something for his trouble. This the defendant 
ielused to allow him, upon which the plaintiff said he would 
bol execute any more of his warrants, For this offence alone 
—tor this affront to the dignity of the defendant, he imme- 
diately ordered him to be committed to the cage, where he 
Was imprisoned the whole of the night,and not released until 
the next morning. This was clearly anillegal act, and beyond 
Vou, 36, 3 B the 
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the magistrate’s power. Admitting what the prisoner had said 
was a contempt of. the jastice, yet none but a court of record 
could commit for acontempt, which a single justice clearly 
was not. The question, therefore, which the jury would 
alone lave to consider was, what damages they should give, 

Mr, Shater, the attorney, proved serving the notice of action 
on the defendant, which was indorsed D. Shuter. 

T. Stucey, the constable at Farnhatm, stated, that he tecol 
lected the plaintiff bringing a man in custody on the eed 
of September lust. 1t was late inthe evening, and the wit. 
ness was called ap to take him into custody, as the plaintiff 
wanted to return to Chart. The parties in custody made up 
their quarrel, and they went before the magistrate, Dr. Lock, 
to discharge the warrant. The witness then applied to Dr, 
Lock to allow him some reward for being called out of his bed, 
The doctor thought this reasonable, and directed the parties to 
give him two shillings. The plaintiff then said, be thooght 
that he onght to be allowed something for bringing them six 
miles. The magistrate said,no ; it was his duty ; he took the 
office to save himself from the militia, and he must take the 
disadvantages. Upon this the plaintiff replied, “ Send no 
more of your warrants to me, for L will not serve them ;” and 
added, in an under tone, what the witness thoucht was ; “ serve 
them yourself.” Upon this Dr. Lock ordered hia to the cage 
immediately, The witness told the plaintiff he had never seen 
2 magistrate so weated before. 

Mr. Marryat, for the defendant, took two objections—first, 
that the act of parliament directed the notice of action to be 
indorsed with the attorney’s name, and objected that the letiet 
D. was no Ciristain name, and that Lord Ellenborough hed so 
ruled in Kent Jast summer; second, that the conduct of the 
plaintiff was a contempt, and that the Magistrate had a right 
to commit for a contempt in the execation of his duty. 

The learned judge saved both these points of law; and the 
jury found a verdiet for the plaintiff—damages 5. 





MARRIAGES IN LENT. 
O remove an error into which some persons have fallen : 
respecting marriages during Lent, the following remark 
will be sufficient :—TPhe 62d canon forbids clergymen to join 
any persons iv marriage at any anseasonable times, but only bee 
tween the hoursof eight and twelve in the forenoon. The 
word unseasonable, as Bishop Gibson observing in lis codex, 
applies to the time of the day, and not to any particular time 
of the year that the solemnization of marriage is prohibited, 
whatever notions might formerly have prevailed; at this time 
neither the common, civil, or canon laws, lay the least restramt 
on the celebration of matrimony during Lent, or any other 
season of the year. 6 
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Impromptu Lines on the Death of the Duke D’ Enghien, by Sir George 
Dallas, Bart. dedicated to Lady Theodusia Cradock. 


The following lines were spoken by Sir George Dallas, at the palace of 
Chantilly, in the bedroom of the Duke of Bourbon, September 14, 1814, 
in the presence of Lady Wheodosia Cradgck, Sir John Cradock, K B.C. 
Mr. Cradock, and Colonel Reynell, his cumpanions in a tour to France 
and the Netherlands; and they were presented, by their author, with the 
deepest sympathy, and the highest respect, to the Duke of Bourbon, 


TAY, traveller, stay, here take thy transient stand, 
To mark the scrrows of this woe-struck land: 
In pensive silence here attentive tsace 
The faded fortunes of a noble race: 
Here Bourbon lived! whose hapless course is run; 
W hose heart, now bri ken, weeps his murdered son! 
In blooming youth by foulest treach’ry slain, 
To brand his country with etetnal stein, 
To wake through every clime, and every age, 
Recoiling horror, and indignont rage, 
To rouse mankind by this fell deed alone, 
"lo hurl the monster frum his bluod stain’d throne; 
To bid repentant France reclaim again 
The golden sceptre of her Louis’ reign. 
Oh sympathy! here shed thy tender tear, 
Bedew the cypress of brave D’ Enghien’s hier, 
Round the drear shade where now his ashes rest, 
Heave the sad sigh that swells thy struggling breast ; 
While wailing zephyrs breathe the midnight tale, 
Thy meck moans mingle with the pity ing gale; 
To deck his tomb thy tearful tributes bring, 
In chry stal drops from pure aff ction’s spring ; 
Bathe the green sod that shrouds his bright remains, 
And shrine his relics with the plaintive strains; 
So shall the muse applaud thy mournful lays, 
And crown his poet with immortal lays. 


Yast of thy line! Oh prince belov’d! may years 
Soothe with their lenient balm thy flowing tears! 
May bright religion, with divine controul, 

Stay the sad pung that rends thy aching soul! 
Teach thee that best uur destiny we All, 

When most obedient to the heavenly will; 
When calm submission bids the Christian trust, 
That Heaven’s dark ways are yet both wase and just ; 
When tervent faith, combin’d with pious prayer, 
Lights him to bupe, and warns him from despair. 


Raise then thy suppliant voice to Heaven’s high throue, 
Alike God’s mercies and his justice own; 

On bended knee adore the mighty hand 

That snatched iby D’Enghein trom a guilty land; 

Bade his brave spirit wing its happier fight, 

With sainted Louis, to the realms of light; 
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Thus shall thy hallow’d horse still boast its fame, 
And Roucroy’s glories shield the Bourbon name. 


[This elegant and interesting poem is now circulating at Paris, where it is 
universally and deservedly admired. } ' 








For the Weekty ENRTAINER.- 
SPRING. ANTICIPATED. 


RGED by the north rude storms contending, 
Tear the forest, sweep the plain ; 
Gelid hail and snow descending, 
Stull psotract cold winter’s reign. 


Tho’ a sunbeam faintly cheering, 
Alrers the sickly scene awhile, 
Nature her torn garments wearing, 

Weeps beneath th’ illusive smile, 


Bound in chains the river ceases 
With majestic swell to flow; 

On its margin nothing pleases, 
There no tufted flow’rets grow. 


All around is desolation ; 
Mute the sweet responsive Jay ; 
Joy, light, life, and vegetation, 
on beneath chill winter’s sway. 


But the view shall quickly britghten, 
Fetter’d nature suon be free; 

Sol the new-born year enlighten, 
Deck the field, and leafless tree. 


Soon attir’d in robe fantastic, 
Joyous shall creation tise ; 

Transport bound to mirth elastic, 
Music mingle earth and skies. 


Nouyht shall bear the mark of sadness, 
Concord mildly, sweetly sing ; 

Hill and vale one scene of gladiess— 
Then welcome! welcome! lovely spring. 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE. 


Written on a blank Leaf in Walter Scott's “ Field of Waterloo.” «fter 
having read a Criticism, saying, *“ Scott had fallen in the Field 
Waterloo, never to-rise again: Peace to his gallant Soul!” 


6s ptacs to my gallant soul!” sage critics cry; 
Phis is convincing proof that they can lie; 

For whilst in thisthey pray for my salvation, 

Ehei: thoughts and pens are hurling my damnation! 

Britons! I ask, what could I nobler do 

Than fall within the Field of Waterloo? 








